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however variously it manifest itself as psychological, ethical, socio- 
logical, biological, and whether it be man-centered or of wider in- 
clusiveness (e. g., life as a whole), is that it involves a teleological 
point of view for all truly, known reality. In the expositions of 
Schiller the human "good" which alone is criterion of the "true" 
and the "real" frankly postulates a man-centered teleology. Less 
explicitly the doctrines of James and Dewey presuppose a know- 
able reality which contributes to definable purposes and ends. "What 
the latter might be was in no need of our investigation, nor is the 
process as such necessarily instrumental in only one sense of the 
word. Granted that any ends are attained by a process implicating 
all reality, the conclusion is mathematically certain that all reality is 
teleological. And this would seem to hold true even when the prag- 
matic method deals with "particular situations," "pluralities of 
things," particular experiences rather than metaphysical "wholes," 
because that method does not differentiate particulars being ap- 
plicable to any given piece of experience, any event, change or thing. 
This assumption is one deeply rooted in the ethical conscious- 
ness of mankind and as a noetic principle finds place in the philoso- 
phies of thinkers not only medieval and ancient, but among other 
than pragmatists in modern day. Whether some form of universal 
teleology is or is not involved in the assumption of a positive epis- 
temology we shall discuss in another paper with special reference to 
the method of Dewey. 

John Warbeke. 
Mt. Holtoke College. 



MR. MARSHALL ON OUTER-WORLD OBJECTS 

BOTHERING as I am in these days to find reason for believ- 
ing that there are things existing independently of ourselves 
— a belief that in common with most people I already have without 
reason, at least conscious reason — I have read with interest Mr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall's article, Of Outer-World Objects, in this 
Journal, Vol. XVI., No. 2 (Jan. 16th). The gist of his reasoning 
seems to be that in the experience of movement ^resisted or ob- 
structed, we come on the fact of "otherness;" that in sensations like 
those of sight, combined with the more elementary experience of 
resistance, we get a consciousness of " out-thereness ; " and that in 
looking for the ground of the "out-thereness" experience, we reach 
the conception of "outer- world objects." This last conception is 
called an assumption, a pure hypothesis, but none the less one veri- 
fied by countless experiments, "perhaps the most thoroughly val- 
idated of all the assumptions made by the conscious man." 
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Now I find it easy to agree that in resistance or obstruction we 
have the clearest, most convincing, if not the only, evidence of some- 
thing existing other than ourselves — at least than our will, perhaps 
the most central thing in ourselves. "We freely move, intend and 
will to move, and then something opposes itself to us; the sense of 
something foreign becomes thereby unescapable to us — it is impos- 
sible, at least next to impossible, to think that the opposition is 
created or begotten by us. 

The next step is not quite so unambiguous. Sight, joined with 
the experience of obstructed movement, is said to give us the notion 
of "out-thereness." But just what is meant by "out-thereness"? 
It is plainly possible that we should see our bodily movements before 
they are obstructed, or indeed our body while at rest, i. e., before 
or irrespective of movement. Is this not "out-thereness"? Does 
the phrase, as Mr. Marshall uses it, mean outside the body? It is, 
of course, something to learn the genesis of the idea of a world 
outside the body; but as such a world includes to each of us the 
bodies of other people (I now take this for granted, though argu- 
mentation might be necessary to prove it), and as these other people 
may be supposably thinking and raising the same questions as my- 
self, a generalized statement of a world outside the body would 
reduce it to the non-human world, and the meaning of that interest- 
ing part of physical existence composed by the complex of human 
bodies would be left out of account. If, however, Mr. Marshall by 
"out-thereness" does not mean outside the body, what does he mean? 

The third step in Mr. Marshall's reasoning, I can scarcely get 
a clear idea of. It is that in which we are supposed to pass from 
the conception of "out-thereness" to that of "outer-world objects." 
These latter are spoken of as the "somewhat that is the ground" 
of the "out-thereness" experience; they are "entities," really ex- 
isting. That they are not, strictly speaking, a part of experience 
seems to be suggested in the statement that their existence is "purely 
hypothetical," that the belief in them is based upon "an assumption 
pure and simple." My difficulty, first, is in understanding what 
these objects are {i.e., what Mr. Marshall supposes them to be). 
They are the ground of our experiences, but the ground of an ex- 
perience would not seem to be necessarily the same as the experience 
itself— the ground of a pain, for instance, is not necessarily itself 
pain, or the ground of heat itself hot — and yet Mr. Marshall gives 
us examples of " objects-in-the-outer-world " bath-wrapper, bath-tub, 
towel, water-in-the-tub, which are surely immediate, unquestionable, 
unhypothetical, sensible experiences, if anything is. Are then the 
entities which really exist, and are the ground of our "otherness" 
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and "out-thereness" experiences, simple duplicates in color, form, 
texture, etc., of our experiences, a repetition thus rather than a 
ground? Mr. Marshall thinks that water is an " object-in-the-outer- 
world," while "hot," when experienced in connection with water, is 
not — that it is without the characteristic which we call "out-there- 
ness," and instead belongs to, is part of, consciousness which he 
contrasts with objects in the outer world; that, indeed, on the basis 
of experiences like those of heat we come to distinguish between 
the outer-world and consciousness. But I think the fact is that we 
all naturally and instinctively put heat in the (hot) object as much 
as we do any other quality, its color, for instance, or its sound (in 
the case of falling water) , or its taste, or its weight ; it is only as we 
analyze and reflect, become "sophisticated" (to use Mr. Marshall's 
phrase), that we put the heat in ourselves and say that it is not in 
the object. But if the heat turns out to be in us, what on reflection 
happens to the sound or the taste or the color or the weight of an 
object? Are these not also sensations, feelings, a part of what we 
vaguely call consciousness, as distinct from things that might con- 
ceivably exist apart from consciousness — are they not, if we continue 
to use these spatial terms, "within" us rather than "out-there"? 
But if so, what, or rather how much, is practically left of these 
"objects-in-the-outer-world," of which Mr. Marshall speaks — I mean 
only what is it that is in his mind when he speaks of them? He 
continues, "Further analysis indicates that this 'out-thereness' 
quality within experience, in itself, belongs to the grouping which 
we call consciousness. It certainly does not belong to that grouping 
which we call the outer world." This, after what has been said 
before, mystifies me completely, I confess — though the fault may 
possibly be my own. 

The second difficulty connected with Mr. Marshall's concluding 
step is that while the belief in "outer-world objects" is spoken of as 
based on an "assumption pure and simple," the existence of such 
objects being "purely hypothetical," he also speaks of the assump- 
tion as "verified" by "countless experiments," "perhaps the most 
thoroughly validated of all the assumptions made by the conscious 
man." I had always supposed that when an hypothesis is verified, 
verified time and again, it ceases to be an hypothesis and becomes 
practically indistinguishable from what we call matter of fact — 
becomes, in short, scientific knowledge. But this is, perhaps, a 
question of words. 

William M. Salter. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



